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be a literary pupil, and quite another to be a 
literary slave. 

We are thus led, in closing this rapid survey, 
to state that the best element in Professor 
Earle's treatise, as in any treatise, is its 
stimulus. Whatever its errors of method and 
opinion ; its unhappy fondness for such ex- 
pressions as 'palmary,' 'concinnity,' 'belletris- 
tic,' and similar ones of the Johnsonese order ; 
and whatever its occasional failure to sub- 
stantiate its own theories as opposed to those 
of others (such as Herbert Spencer and 
Matthew Arnold), the book is vital and 
vitalizing in its character — a literary tonic to 
those who carefully peruse it, and thus a valid 
contribution to the great and ever greater de- 
partment of English study with which it deals. 
I know of few topics, if indeed of any, within 
the range of our vernacular, so fraught with 
mental impulse and withal so fascinating, as 
that of the genesis and growth of English prose. 
It is a topic to the discussion and interpretation 
of which we may bring our best ability, logical, 
critical and philosophic ; and one which opens 
out before us with ever new unfoldings, the 
more profoundly we investigate it. To trace 
the English of Alfred down to the English of 
Matthew Arnold and Cardinal Newman 
and our American Lowell, and to show how 
the one is organically as well as chronological- 
ly related to the other ; to show the connec- 
tion of this development with English thought 
and character and life in the respective centu- 
ries, as well as with that of classical and 
modern Continental tongues ; in a word, to 
study the philosophy of English prose litera- 
ture as Draper has studied the intellectual 
development of Europe, or as Guizot has 
studied European civilization — this is nothing 
less than captivating in its attractiveness, as it 
is in its mental scope and recompense. Along 
this line, such men as Minto, Saintsbury, 
Galton, Morlev and others have already 
done most valuable work, while it is but just 
to Professor Earle to say that the study of 
English prose which he here offers us marks 
a decided advance in the discussion, and is as 
much a credit to English criticism as it is an 
incentive to English authors and students. 

T. W. Hunt. 
Princeton College. 



THE ENGLISH NO VEL. 

The English Novel in the Time of Shake- 
speare, by J. J. Jusserand, translated from 
the French by Elizabeth Lee. Illustrated. 
New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons ; London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 

The English title of the book before us is a 
curious misnomer, as "the Elizabethan novel" 
of which it treats turns out only a loose em- 
ployment of that term to include such widely 
different works as Sir Thomas Malory's 
'Mort D'Arthur,' the 'Arcadia' and 'Adam 
Bede.' If words mean anything, the word 
' novel ' is certainly now restricted by general 
consensus to that form of fiction in which 
human character is presented as portrayed 
and developed through incident. As some- 
one has well said, the evolution of the novel 
has gone hand in hand with that of the indi- 
vidual, and if the extraordinary adventure of 
Prince Parthenophile interest us less than the 
misanthropic ravings of a Podsnyscheff, it is 
because man, even in the examination of an 
unusual but possible human disease, is a pre- 
ferable theme to the impossible endowments of 
the impossible heroes of romance. M. Jusse- 
rand has found it necessary to go "all the 
way back to the flood " for the origins of the 
novel ; why not all the way to Creation, does 
not appear. While in his concluding chapter 
he carries his subject through Commonwealth 
times and the days of ' Le Grand Cyrus ' and 
' Clelie,' to break off with ' Oronooka.' Again 
the reason is not at all clear, unless it be that 
Mrs. Behn's work was published just before 
the actual dawn of the English novel. " Eng- 
lish prose fiction from the earliest times to the 
publication of Mrs. Behn's 'Oronooka,'" 
would therefore be a title more accurate and 
far less misleading for this really interesting 
book, which is justified — if justification be 
deemed necessary — by the homogeneity of the 
subject and the fact that little or nothing has 
been done connectedly on this topic. 

We are not going to object to M. Jusse- 
rand's assertion that the elements of the novel 
are found in the earliest forms of literature. 
A substitution of the word 'fiction' for 'novel,' 
converts the statement into a truism. We 
can agree that in such a sense the Atridae 
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are early productions of the novelist, but we 
shall ask M. Jusserand to go a step further 
with us and accept the tales of Chaucer as 
well. As a matter of fact, there is infinitely 
more of the stuff of which real novels are 
made in the admirable character sketches of 
the ' Canterbury Tales,' and in the dramas of 
Heywood and Jonson, than is to be found 
in all the epics and romances from ' Beowulf 
upward. The medium, verse, has next to 
nothing to do with the question. Chaucer, 
a born novelist, clothed his stories in verse 
because verse was the medium in best 
repute during his age. He happened, to be a 
poet as well as a novelist, and he has lived for 
the wedded glory of his genius. The greater 
Elizabethan dramatists were likewise born 
novelists, and like Chaucer chose the most 
popular contemporary medium of expression, 
the drama. In some, as in Marlowe, the poet 
predominated ; in others, as in Heywood, the 
poetic faculty was slender, while power in the 
delineation of human passions and character 
was predominant. On this last depends the suc- 
cess of novelist and playwright alike. Under 
modern conditions Chaucer, Jonson, and 
Shakespeare might have written novels, and 
perhaps have represented each the Fielding, 
the Thackeray, and the George Eliot of his 
period. If the nature and relations of things 
are to be discovered by their inherent likeness 
and dissimilarity, it is only by a careful dis- 
tinction between essential and accidental 
peculiarities that we can hope to gain any real 
knowledge. We can not hesitate to affirm 
that while the epic, the drama and the novel 
are in the line of direct descent, a pastoral 
such as the 'Arcadia,' by reason of its poetical 
and ideal character, may well be denied so 
close a relationship to the novel. 

The first chapter of our work is concerned 
with the popular romances of the middle ages 
and their effect on succeeding fiction. M. 
Jusserand has put his finger on a passage in 
' Le Morte D'Arthur ' which he regards as the 
first attempt at analysis of feeling to be found 
in the English prose romance. These "first 
traces " are commonly misleading, although 
his general proposition which involves no 
more than a statement of the purely objective 
character of early English literature, is al- 



together irrefragable. In this chapter we 
hear a great deal about " the French conquest 
of England," a phrase that rings sweetly on 
the Gallic ear ; and learn, what may perhaps 
have been another Gallicism, that it was of set 
purpose that the Normans "treated all the 
heroic beings who had won glory in or for 
England as if they had been personal ances- 
tors of their own." The following chapter, on 
Tudor times and customs, a familiar topic of 
late, is compiled from the usual authorities, 
and brings out with special emphasis the effects 
of Italian and French literature on the period. 
In the third chapter we reach our real 
subject with Lyly's 'Euphues.' M. Jusse- 
rand is evidently much impressed with what 
may be termed Lyly's unnatural history, and 
fairly revels in monsters of all description. 
There is much on the Bestiologies of mediae- 
val times, an account of Topsell's ' Historie 
of four-footed beastes, describing the true and 
lively figure of every beaste, London, 1607,' 
and a number of cuts from that instructive 
work labelled 'The Lamia,' ' the cockatrice,' 
with dragons ad libitum. Our author has 
evidently caught the spirit of Mandeville 
and other ancient travellers, and reproduces 
for our edification the sea-serpent as conceiv- 
ed by the contemporaries of King James I, 
doubtless when under generous potations of 
Canary. M. Jusserand's estimate of LylyIs, 
on the whole, that usually received before the 
subtile distinctions of Dr. Landmann, whom 
he mentions, unsettled the question. He 
characterizes ' Euphues and his England ' not 
unhappily as " Lettres persanes reversed, 
Montesquieu making use of his foreigner to 
satirize France, and Lyly of his to eulogize his 
native land," and speaks of Lyly's imitators 
as continuing "their model's work in con- 
tributing to the development of literature 
chiefly written for ladies." It is curious to 
note the surprise with which French authors 
regard the comparative purity of English 
literature. We remember the instance of an 
educated French gentleman who upon read- 
ing ' Silas Marner ' expressed his pleasure and 
admiration in tones of a rising scale, until the 
climax was reached in the expression : " Why, 
the merest schoolgirl could read this story 
without a blush ! " 
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Under the heading, " Lyly's legatees," M. 
Jusserand considers that interesting class of 
stories, the work of Green, Lodge, Breton 
and other worthies, which contributed so 
strongly in subject-matter and "treatment to 
the Elizabethan drama, and exerted so mark- 
ed an effect on the work of the master-dram- 
atist himself. We can not feel altogether 
satisfied, however, with M. Jusserand's treat- 
ment of this topic ; there is an air of persi- 
flage, and an attitude approaching contemptu- 
ous tolerance towards many of these works 
which, to say the least, is alike unscientific 
and uncritical. The " sea-coast of Bohemia " 
is an old joke to English-speaking readers, and 
was perpetrated at least as long ago as Jon- 
son's visit to Drummond. But when M. 
Jusserand gives as his judgment of ' Pandos- 
to ' that "rarely did a more unlikely and a 
cruder tale come from the pen of our novel- 
ist" [Greene], we can not but consider such 
a guide as positively misleading. In the con- 
sideration of the pastoral romance our author 
is more at home, and it may well be presumed 
that as long as critics write, the excesses and 
absurdities of the pastoral will remain a fair 
mark for the feathered or venomous arrows of 
every critical cross-bow. In another place, 
after mentioning the unusual number of 
editions through which some of Green's 
stories ran, M. Jusserand adds : "There was 
a far greater demand for them than for any 
play of Shakespeare"; from which we are 
to infer the lamentably inferior taste of the 
age. Of course there was a greater demand 
for the printed works of Greene. Everybody 
could see Shakespeare any afternoon at the 
cost of a small admission fee and ferriage 
across the Thames ; then what need to read 
him ? The stories of Greene could be read 
only, and hence the larger edition of his 
works. Shakespeare's very popularity ren- 
dered the publication of his plays unnecessary 
in such an age, to say nothing of the well- 
known custom of the day by which they re- 
mained the private property of the Theatre. 
When shall we be able to get the absurdity of 
the misconception that Shakespeare was 
neglected by his own age definitely and final- 
ly brought home to every foreigner and crypto- 
grammatist ? 
The chapter on the Picaresque novel is ex- 



tremely entertaining, and we are glad to find 
justice there done to the superlative excellence 
of the redoutable Thomas Nashe. If there is 
an Elizabethan deserving the title of novelist, 
that man is Nashe, the humorous, delightful, 
terrible "English Aretine," who alone wrote 
vigorous, vernacular English in the midst of 
the ponderous Latinism and the foppish Eu- 
phuism and Arcadianism of the day. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the prevailing 
tissue of Nashe's works is such that the real- 
istic dyes can be separated from the texture 
only by the destruction of the combined fabric. 
As M. Jusserand observes, Nashe "seems 
to have foreseen the immense field of study 
which was to be opened to the novelist," and 
to have anticipated the realism and no little 
of the power of Fielding and Defoe. 

As already observed, the concluding chapter 
has little if anything to do with the subject 
title of the book. But the opportunity was 
not to be lost ; for in the period of the later 
Stuarts, English literature was almost com- 
pletely dominated by French influence, and 
Mile, de Scudery reigned the crowned god- 
dess of romance. "Have you read ' Cleo- 
patre' " ? writes a lady to her lover, "I have six 
tomes on't here that I can lend you if you have 
not. Since you are at leisure to consider the 
moon, you may be [at] enough to read ' Cleo- 
patre.' " M. Jusserand finds it difficult to con- 
sider ten pages of these romances "without an 
aggressive animosity towards their authors " ; 
and it is certain that their English imitations 
were no improvement in brevity or sanity over 
the French originals. The book concludes with 
a brief account of Mrs. Aphra Behn's ' Oro- 
nooka,' in which our author discovers some of 
the "ideas of Rousseau before Rousseau" 
and " a peculiar sort of heroism which recalls 
Scudery, and at the same time Fenimore 
Cooper." 

The work is a beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphy and is abundantly illustrated with ex- 
cellent reproductions of contemporary pictures 
and prints. There is genuine originality in 
the choice of subject, and the book is given a 
permanent value by its copious notes and 
citations of authorities. 

Felix E. Schelling. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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